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[Icelanders arriving from the Interior at the Fair at Reykiarik.--From ‘ Voyage en Islande et au Gro&nland.] 


Some papers descriptive of Iceland were given in the 
Volume of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ for 1833. These afford 
a brief account of the island and its inhabitants, with a 
notice of Icelandic history and literature. In the follow- 
Ing year, 1834, Mr. Barrow (son of Sir John Barrow), 
who is known to the public generally as the author of 
{wo or three volumes descriptive of tours in the north of 
Europe and in Ireland, paid a visit to Iceland, and pub- 
lished an account of it in an agreeable little volume. His 
stay in Iceland was limited, and he has not added any 
thing important to what we already knew respecting 
Iceland from the works of previous writers, such as 
Stanley, Hooker, Mackenzie, Henderson, &c. But Mr. 
Barrow relates what he saw in an intelligent and plea- 
‘ant manner, and has at least the merit of refreshing our 
knowledge of this wonderful land of “ frost and fire.” 
There is at present a work issuing from the French 
press, and under the authority of the French government, 
Which aims at giving a very minute account of Iceland. 
. Is entitled * Voyage en Islande (Iceland) et au Groén- 
and, made during the years 1835 and 1836, in the 
Corvette La Recherche. We have only seen a small 
Portion of this work, which is publishing at intervals in 
separate _ - we shall ayail ourselves of it, and 
ol. VII. 





of Mr. Barrow’s book, to present our readers with some 
additional particulars respecting Iceland. The French 
work originates in the following way :— 

A French brig of war, La Lillois, which had been 
sent out to protect the cod-fishery off the coasts of Ice- 
land, not returning in 1833, apprehensions were naturally 
entertained that it had met wth some disaster; and an- 
other vessel, La Bordelaise, was sent in 1834 to search 
for her, or to ascertain, if possible, what had become of 
her. The search being unsuccessful, another expedition 
was planned, by which the primary object of discovering 
traces of the unfortunate La Lillois might be made sub- 
servient to the advancement of science. Acoatingy = 
“ commission scientifique,’ at the head of which was M. 
Paul Gaimard, embarked on board La Recherche. The 
objects of inquiry and attention pointed out to M. Gai- 
mard were comprehensive. A thick octavo is occu- 
pied with the letters addressed to him from various 
scientific and professional men, each in his department 
mentioning what he considered ot importance for the 
commission to attend to. The results of the labours of 
the commission are to occupy six volumes, with separate 
collections of plates. The frst volume is to contain a 
history of Iceland, from its discovery and . to 
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the present day ; the second is to be devoted to the lan- 
guage and literature of Iceland; the third, fourth, and 
fifth, to physical science, geology, botany, zoology, sta- 
tistics, &c. ; and the sixth, to an account of M. Jules de 
Blosseville, the commander of La Lillois; the voyage of 
La Bordelaise in 1834, and of La Recherche in 1835; 
the examination of Iceland, round its coasts, and through 
the interior, in 1836; and a voyage to Greenland, “a 
country still less known, less explored, and not less 
curious than Iceland.” Having finished their labours 
in this quarter, M. Gaimard and his coadjutors proceed 
to the North Cape and Spitzbergen, where they intend to 
spend the ensuing winter. 

The general character of Iceland has been already 
described in the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ It is a large island 
in the Atlantic, its northern boundary the Arctic Circle ; a 
dependency of Denmark, and generally described as a part 
of Europe, though Malte Brun considers that it ought to 
be included under the description of America. Two 
things have remarkably distinguished Iceland—the aspect 
and nature of the island, and the character of its inha- 
bitants. “ In no quarter of the globe do we find crowded 
within the same éxtent of surface such a number of 
ignivomous mountains, so many boiling springs, or such 
immense tracts of lava, as here arrest the attention of the 
traveller. The getieral aspect of the country is the most 
rugged and dreary imaginable. On every side — 
marks of confusién and devastation, or the tremendous 
sources of these evils in the yawning craters of huge and 
menacing volcanoes. Nor is the mind of a 8 tor 
relieved from the disagreeable emotions arising from re- 
flection on the subterratieous fires which are raging be- 
neath him, by a temporary survey of the huge mountains 
of perpetual ice by which he is surrounded. These very 
masses, which naturally exclude the most distant idea of 
heat, are frequently seen to emit smoke and flames, and 
pour down upon the plains immense floods of boiling 
mud and water, or red-hot torrents of devouring lava.” 
Yet this rugged and datigérous island, so far from being 
uninhabited, or inhabited only by a people in the lowest 
state of intellectual anid physical improvement, has been 
long famous for its literature and its state of comparative 
civilization. It had a representative form of govern- 
ment, and its inhabitants were an enlightened people, 
when Europe was but advancing from darkness. And 
though it is now thrown into the shade, because Europe 
has gone forward, while Iceland has become a depen- 
dency, lost its representative government, and been 
afflicted with evils, arising from furious volcanic erup- 
tions, earthquakes, disease, &c.; still the Icelanders are 
wn educated people, to a degree which is extraordinary 
when contrasted with their situation. Dr. Henderson 
created much interest in Britain by the proofs which he 
afforded of the intelligence of the Icelanders. The fol- 
lowing is an instance :—“ As I rode along, I was enter- 
tained by the interesting conversation of a peasant, who 
was travelling to Reykiarik in order to dispose of his 
country produce. The knowledge which he discovered 
of the geography and politics of Britain quite astonished 
me. He gave me a long detail of the events that trans- 
pired during the usurpation of Cromwell, and proposed 
several questions relative to the Thames, Tay, Forth, &c. 
His acquaintance with these things he had chiefly derived 
from Danish books; and having lately fallen in with a 
work in German, he began to learn that language, in 
order to make himself master of its contents.” 


Reykiarik, to which this — was travelling to 


dispose of his produce, is the capital of Iceland, aud the 
only place approaching to our idea of a town in the 
island. Speaking of its cathedral, Mr. Barrow says, 
“Under the roof of the church is the public library, 
said to contain about 6000 volumes, to which the inha- 
bitants bave free access, being allowed, under certain 
restrictions. 1o haye books at their own houses; and I 
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was assured that the residents were generally very fond 
of reading. The books consisted mostly of general and 
ecclesiastical history, in the northern languages—Ger- 
man, Swedish, Danish and Norwegian ; such as related 
to Iceland, their Sagas and their Eddas ; and it contained 
also a few English books, generally the writings of our 
best poets, and also a collection of the Greek and Latin 
classics, besides some manuscripts, chiefly theological, 
the production of the clergy of the island. The Iceland- 
ers were once deservedly famed for their literary produc- 
tions ; and it is pleasing to find that they still keep alive 
the spirit of research and that literary pursuit for which 
their ancestors were distinguished.” 

Reykiarik lies on the western side of Iceland. The 
south-west corner of the island projects considerably into 
the sea, forming the southern side or boundary of a large 
bay, called by Dr. Henderson and others Faxé Fiord, 
and so termed on some maps, but which Mr. Barrow 
says should be Fax¢ Bugten, or Bay, because the Danish 
and Norwegian fiord and the Icelandic fiérdur is not a 
bay, but a deep narrow inlet, corresponding to the Scot- 
tish frith or firth, and the English sound. This large 
open bay, which extends upwards of fifty miles on the 
western side of Iceland, contains several inlets or fiords, 
such as Harnfiord, Borgarfiord, &c. The town of Rey- 
kiarik is placed on the south side of one of ‘the inlets of 
the Fax¢ Bugten. Dr. Henderson, who spent a dreary 
winter in Reykiarik in 1814—15, describes it as con- 
sisting of “two streets, the longer of which, built only 
on the one side, stretches along the shore, and is entirely 
occupied by the merchants; the other, which strikes off 
at the west end of the town, and runs almost in a direct 
line back to the margin of a small lake, contains the 
houses of the bishop and others not immediately engaged 
in trade.” Twenty years, in which such extraordinary 
alterations have been made on all our towns, has seen 
but little difference on Reykiarik ; for thus Mr. Barrow 
describes it, as it appeared to him in 1834 :— 

“A stranger who first approaches the shore on which 
Reykiarik stands, and has not prepared himself by read- 
ing for what he may expect, beyond the simple fact that 
it is the capital of Iceland, cannot possibly behold what 
he sees of it—and he sees at least the better half of the 
whole from the anchorage—without experiencing a strong 
fecling of disappointment. He perceives only a long 
row of houses, or rather the upper parts of houses, run- 
ning parallel to and close behind a rising beach of black 
shingle, their red or brown roofs being the most conspi- 
cuous, and the tops of the doors only, and perhaps about 
half of a row of windows, peeping above the said beach ; 
but he sees enough of them to satisfy himself that they 
are of a low, mean character, and only of one story in 
height. On each extremity of this line of houses he will 
observe a rising eminence, scarcely deserving the name 
of a hill, on which he will perceive a number of sod or 
turf huts raised a little, and but a little, above the level of 
the: ground ; their roofs, and generally their sides too, 
verdant enough, and well clothed with grass—the abodes 
chiefly of fishermen, labourers in the merchants’ employ, 
and idlers, of which there were not a few at this time 
sauntering about the town. In addition to the 
row of houses seen from the harbour, another row made 
its appearance behind it—perhaps I ought to say twoim- 
perfect rows, forming a sort of street, running at right 
angles with the former, near its western extremity. This 
street or space between the ‘houses was encumbered with 
the same kind of rocks starting out of the soil that we 
observed in the plain. In this portion of the town is the 
residence of the Landfogued, or treasurer; and near the 
farthest extremity is a sort of tavern or society-house, 
where the Danish and other mercantile residents asse™- 
ble, forming a kind of club, where they play billiards and 
other games, and have dinners, balls, and other amuse 





ments occasionally. 
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“ The houses on the sea-line are generally those of the 
merchants, who are chiefly Danes ; they are built, as in 
Norway, of wood, and covered with shingles or planks, 
and to each is attached a storehouse for their differen 
articles of merchandise. The only stone-built house is 
that of the governor, situated at the eastern extremity of 
the line, and this building was formerly the workhouse— 
not for the maintenance of the indigent poor, but made 
use of rather as the house of correction. The episcopal 
residence is near to the coast, considerably to the east- 
ward of that of the governor—a very comfortable house, 
built of brick, and white-washed.” There is a hot-spring 
in the neighbourhood of Reykiarik, which sends up a 
continual column of steam, and “which may have given 
name to the capital—the smoking village. This is the 
more probable, as we have Reykum, Reykholt’s-dals, 
Reykianzes, Reykendals-aa, and twenty others, at all of 
which are hot-springs emitting steam and smoke.” 

The grand annual event of Reykiarik is the fair, which 
brings together the peasantry from all parts of the 
country. After the long winter, there is a bustle of pre- 
paration among the Icelanders. The melting of the snow 
from the ground allows the horses to get a little grass, on 
which they thrive well, and rapidly recover from the lean 
and miserable condition into which their scanty winter 
fare had thrown them. The fleeces are taken from the 
sheep ; the roads are passable, if roads they can be called, 
where not a wheel-carrfage of any kind can be used ; and 
the peasantry, having nothing particular to occupy them 
till the hay harvest sets in, prepare, in the month of 
June, for the fair of Reykiarik. They “ bring down in 
boxes or little chests, or skin-bags, as it may happen, 
slung across their horses’ backs, wool and woollen manu- 
factured goods, such as cloth, knitted stockings and 
mittens, butter, close pressed and packed in barrels, skins 
of cattle, calves, sheep and lambs, tallow, fial-gras, or 


' lichen islandicus, horses and cattle, but not many of 


these; in short, whatever their farms will supply. In 
return for these, the articles they take back are coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, snuff, a small quantity of brandy, rye and 
rye-bread, biscuit, wheaten flour, salt, soap, and such 
other small articles as are in constant use for domestic 
purposes.’ Those who can afford it, purchase a small 
supply of linens and cottons, which of late years have 
become of more common use, and which must tend 
greatly to cleanliness and the prevention of that very 
distressing and disgusting disease known by the name 
of scurvy, and probably that still worse—the leprosy, 
which no doubt woollen clothing, if not kept very clean 
when worn next to the skin, tends to engender. Those 
who are not far removed from the sea-coasts, and follow 
the occupation of fishermen, bring to market chiefly dried 
cod and stock-fish, salted cod, dried salmon, oil of seals, 
sharks, and whales, and seal-skins.” ' 

The peasantry encamp in the neighbourhood of Rey- 
kiarik during the fair, and the short period of its dura- 
tion is one of great bustle and activity. It affords the 
only opportunity of seeing the population of Iceland. 
During the rest of the summer Reykiarik is tolerable, 
and affords a little society ; but after the merchants de- 
part, and the winter sets in, it is one of the dreariest 
places on the globe. 


ON THE MANUFACTURE OF TORTOISESHELL 
ORNAMENTS. 


Amone the substances which have been employed in the 
construction of ornamental, and, to a certain extent, of 
useful articles, Tortoiseshell and Horn may be men- 
tioned as being possessed of rather peculiar properties. 
One of these properties consists in the power of being 
softened by immersion in boiling water, without injuring 
the quality of the shell or horn; and another property 
Consists in this,—that two pieces may be firmly joined 
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together without the use of any kind of cement; thus 
1 ie an instance somewhat analogous to the welding 
of iron. 

Horn is frequently used as a material for lanterns, as 
it combines the advantages of semi-transparency with 
considerable toughness. In China these lanterns are 
made in great abundance; and the horn is prepared in 
the following manner :—The horn, when taken from the 
animal, is steeped in water, in order to separate the pith 
from it. After it has been steeped for three or four weeks, 
the horn is taken up by the point and violently shaken, 
until the pith falls out. The horn is then boiled for 
half an hour, and afterwards sawed lengthwise into pieces, 
which are again put into boiling water to be softened. 
The pieces of horn are then split into leaves or films, by 
means of & chisel and hammer, two and sometimes three 
thicknesses being thus obtained : if the animal be young, 
the horn is sufficiently thin in its natural state. 

The split pieces of horn, having been again softened in 
boiling water, are scraped to an equal thickness in all 
parts with a sharp instrument. The pieces are then flat- 
tened by subjecting them to heavy pressure, warm iron 
plates being interposed between the horn plates. To 
produce a large piece of horn, two or more smaller pieces 
are fastened together at their edges; which is done by 
softening the edges with hot water, placing one edge over 
another, and passing a hot iron instrument over the seam, 
by which the two pieces become perfectly welded or 
joined. The surface is then again scraped, and finally 
polished with Tripoli powder and water. 

This is the Chinese process for preparing the thin 
leaves of horn for lanterns ; and the process is not very 
different in England. For the manufacture of ornaments 
however a different process is necessary ; and as tortoise~ 
shell is treated much in the same way as horn, we will 
briefly describe the processes. 

Tortoiseshell is a kind of scale or film, which is taken 
from the hard bony covering of the turtle or tortoise. 
From 5 to 15 lbs. of this shell are obtained from a large 
tortoise, by exposing the bony shell to heat, which loosens 
the shelly film from the interior portion; the largest 
pieces thus obtained are about a foot long, and six or 
eight inches wide. The Testudo imbricata is the species 
which yields the most beautiful shell. The shell is trans- 
parent, hard, easily broken, and generally exhibits three 
colours, viz. light yellow, light brown, and dark brown 
or black. It is not so tough as horn, but can still be 
made very flexible by heat; and its surface is generally 
protuberant and uneven. It is therefore flattened by 
being steeped in boiling water, and then pressed some- 
what in the manner adopted by the Chinese. By hold- 
ing pieces of shell before a gentle fire, or, what is better, 
by steeping them in boiling water, they can be so far 
softened as to be pressed into moulds. 

The moulds employed for this purpose are double, so 
as to contain the shell between them. Both parts of the 
mould being made warm, the piece of tortoiseshell, which 
is made warm and pliant, is placed on the lower half of 
the mould, and the counter-mould is placed upon the 
shell. The mould is then put into a press, and the upper 
half is gently pressed down upon the shell. The whole 
is then put into boiling water; and as the shell becomes 
gradually more and more softened, the upper half of the 
mould is, from time to time, screwed down upon the 
shell: until at length the shell is completely pressed into 
the lower mould, and is itself closely pressed by the upper 
mould ; so that any devices which may have been en: 
graved or embossed upon the two halves of the mould 
leave corresponding impressions upon the shell. The 
mould is then taken out of the hot water, and steeped in 
cold water for a quarter of an hour ; after which the shell 
is taken out, and is found to retain the form imparted to 
it by the mould. 

When two pieces of tortoiseshell are to be fa3 to- 
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gether, the two edges are bevelled or chamferred off, so 
that one inclined edge may lie upon the other. The 
edges are then scraped perfectly clean, the contact of the 
fingers or of any greasy substance being carefully guarded 
against. A piece of paper is then bound round the over- 
lapped edges, and fastened with string. A pair of tongs 
or pincers, something like hair-dressers’ tongs, are then 
heated and applied to the shell, one jaw above and an- 
other beneath, by which the shell is grasped throughout 
the length of the seam or overlap. By holding it some 
time in this position, the heat of the iron penetrates 
through the paper, softens the shell, and causes the two 
pieces to unite firmly. Sometimes two pieces of shell are 
united by means of boiling water. The two edges are 
overlapped, two pieces of metal are placed along the join- 
ing, the shell is placed in a press, and the whole is im- 
mersed in boiling water. As the shell softens, the press 
is screwed more tightly, by which the two pieces of shell 
become firmly united. In practice, when two en of 
tortoiseshell are joined, attention is paid to the colour and 
pattern of the surface, in order that the two pieces may 
agree in those respects. 

Sometimes ornaments are made of what may be termed 
melted tortoiseshell, with very beautiful effect. The clip- 
pings, raspings, turnings, &c., of iortoiseshell, are col- 
lected and put into moulds which are double ; that is, a 
mould for the external surface of a box or piece of orna- 
ment, and another for the internal surface. When a 
sufficient quantity of small particles of shell is put into 
the lower mould, which is to form the external surface, 
the upper mould is placed upon them, and gently pressed 
down by a screw attached to a frame which contains both 
moulds. The frame and moulds are then immersed 
in boiling water ; and as the particles of shell become 
softened, the screw is gradually turned, so that the shell 
becomes pressed into a soft continuous film occupying the 
whole of the space between the two moulds. The moulds 
are then allowed to cool, and the shell is removed from 
between them ; when it is found to give accurate repre- 
sentations, in relief, of any objects which may be engraved 
on the moulds. This mode of manufacture has been 
carried to great perfection in France, from whence snuff- 
boxes in great variety are procured. The French have 
also made hollow walking-sticks of pure tortoiseshell, by 
joining strips of shell together, and moulding them round 
a central stick or core, which is afterwards removed. 

Tortoiseshell is sometimes used as a kind of veneer, to 
cover work-boxes, &c. For this purpose the film of 
shell is made perfectly smooth, and is covered on its 
under surface with a coating of lamp-black and fish-glue. 
A piece of paper is then placed upon this cement, to 
which it adheres ; and the papered surface of the shell 
is glued upon the wood or other foundation, in the same 
manner as veneer : the object of the cement and paper is 
to develop the transparent effect of the shell, by hiding 
the grain of the wood beneath. 

Horn is moulded and made into various forms hy pro- 
cesses almost entirely the same as those which we have 
detailed. Sometimes attempts are made to give to horn 
the appearance of tortoiseshell ; and ladies’ combs fre- 
quently exhibit instances of much skill in the imitation. 
A solution of gold ip nitro-muriatic acid will give to horn 
a red colour: a solution of silver in nitic acid will im- 

rt a black; and a solution of mercury in nitric acid a 

wn colour; so that by a judicious admixture of these 
three colours, with the natural yellow of the horn, a close 
resemblance to the tints of tortoiseshell may be produced. 

Powder-flasks, drinking-cups, sweetmeat-boxes, and a 
variety of articles, are manufactured of horn in many 
towns of France and Holland, as alsoin England. The 
comb manufacture is a distinct branch of business. In 
melting small pieces of horn, so as to make them agglo- 
merate or unite, a greater heat is required than for tor- 
toiseshell ; but the same precautions must be observed to 
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exclude every particle of grease or dirt, or other impurit ; 
since the presence of such would prevent the onal par- 
ticles from uniting into a continuous piece. 


ORDINANCES OF CHINON. 


We stated in No. 384 of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ that 
“ the first fleet that ever left the shores of England on a 
foreign — was that of Richard I. for the Holy 
Land.” or the government of the persons who went on 
that expedition, the ordinances of Chinon were promul- 
arr by that monarch, and are a specimen of criminal 
egislation illustrative of the manners and feelings of the 
age in which they appeared. 

The original ordinances are in Latin, and are pub- 
lished by the Commissioners of Public Records, in the 
Ist vol. of the collection of antient State Papers, com- 
monly known by the name of the ‘ Feedera.’ The follow- 
ing is an exact translation :—“ Richard, by the grace of 
God, king of England, duke of Normandy and Aquitain, 
and earl of Anjou. To all men about to go by sea to 
Jerusalem, greeting: Know ye, that we, by the common 
counsel of good men, have made these ordinances under- 
written. Whoever shall kill a man on board ship shall 
be thrown into the sea, bound to the dead person ; but if 
he shall kill him on shore, he shall be buried in the 
earth, bound to the dead person. If any by legitimate 
witnesses shall be convicted that he drew his knife to 
strike another, or that he struck another and drew blood, 
he shall lose his hand; but if he struck with the palm, 
without effusion of blood, he shall be immerged in the 
sea three times. If any shall throw opprobrium, re- 
proach, or the hatred of God on his fellow, as many times 
as he has reproached him, so many ounces of silver shall 
he give him. But the thief convicted of stealing shall 
be clipped in the manner of a chempion, and boiling 
pitch poured on his head, and feathers from a pillow 
shaken over him, that he may be known, and he shall 
be thrown on the first shore at which the ships touch— 
Witness ourself, at Chinon.” 


Agriculture of Timor.—The cultivation consists of rice, 


maize, millet, pulse, yams, sweet potatoes, and cotton. Rice 
is not commonly eaten by any class ; the very hilly nature 
of the country appears unfavourable to its growth. Maize, 
therefore, is their principal article of food; but, except in 
uncommonly plentiful years, they are always obliged to de- 
pend for subsistence, during one part of the year, on the 
sugar of the /ontar palm: in some parts of the island a spe- 
cies of the sago palm is found, mtg used as an article of 
food. A small quantity of potatoes are grown in Amarassie, 
about thirty miles from Coupang, but they are not cultivated 
in any part. The use of the plough is unknown in Timor; 
a wooden hoe and sharp-pointed stick are the only imple- 
ments used in the hill cultivation; and in the preparation 
of their sawa they turn a large drove of buffaloes in on it, 
and continue to drive them backwards and forwards until it is 
worked into a perfect pulp: this operation is repeated three 
times, with an interval of eight days between each, to allow 
the vegetable matter time to rot. The paddy is then sown 
as in Java. In collecting the crop they never cut the 
straw, but draw the corn from the stock into a basket, by 
which a great quantity is certainly lost. This method how- 
ever appears to answer very well, as the average annual 
crop from the plain of Bow-Bow is upwards of seventy-fold. 
Irrigation appears to be well understood, but it is not carried 
to any great length, which, it is supposed, is owing to 
the thinness of the population. Cocoa-nut and areca 
are very scarce, but the /ontar is abundant throughout the 
island. Small quantities of sugar-cane are raised, but never 
for the purpose of making sugar. Fish can scarcely be 
considered as an article of subsistence, as there are scarcely 
any of the natives who will venture intoa canoe ; and almost 
the only method they have of taking them is by building 
successive walls of stone, one without the other, in the influ- 
ence of the tide, where the coast is flat enough to admit of 
it, so as to prevent the return of the fish with the tide as it 
falls.—From Moore’s Notices of the Indian Archipelago 
and the Adjacent Countries. : 
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THE OLD ENGLISH BALLADS.—ROBIN HOOD.—No. : 


“ A famous man was Robin Hood, 
The English ballad-singer’s joy.”— Wordsworth. 


[Robin Hood's Well.] 


Were a sculptor to create a statue embodying the old 
English character, he would make a Robin Hood, who 
was a true Englishman in look, in word, and in deed. 
He was a generous foe, and a faithful friend: all who 
loved oppression, he regarded as his enemies ; and all who 
had hearts warm and true, he desired to make his friends. 
In his mode of punishing his enemies he resembled 
other heroes, but in his way of acquiring friends he 
imitated no one: he felt that a soft heart and a weak 
hand would encumber rather than aid him; when he 
desired to recruit his ranks, he did not beat up for handy 
lads in village and town, but with his quarter-staff or 
his broad-sword tried the mettle of some sturdy mendi- 
cant, or travelling tinker, or other wayfarer, before he put 
the long-bow in his hand, the mantle of green on his 
back, and exacted an oath of allegiance to the monarch 
of Sherwood. He acquired his friends by strength 
of arm, and by the same quality he kept them. Woe 
othe man, whether sheriff or bishop, who presumed to 
oppress or imprison one of King Robert’s subjects; no 
Tiver was too deep, no hill too high, no castle too strong 
for him when their blood was at stake; nay, when the 
Tope was round the neck, the signal to depart given, and 
all seemed safe on the side of 2 constituted authorities, 
a blow from the sword or an arrow from the bow of Robin 
redeemed his friends and punished his enemies. Of these 
qualities [ shal] proceed to give examples from the bal- 








lads of ‘ Robin Hood and Will Scarlet,’ ‘ Robin Hood and 
t.: Widow’s Three Sons,’ and ‘Robin Hood and Will 
Stutely.”’ 

The ballad of ‘ Robin Hood and Will Scarlet’ is very 
old, and has ever been popular: it was copied by the 
scrupulous Ritson from an old black-letter copy in the col- 
lection of Anthony-a-Wood, where it bears the title of 
‘Robin Hood and the Stranger ;’ this was altered to 
* Robin Hood newly revived,’ but I prefer, with the pro- 
vincial publishers of the ballads, the title of ‘ Robin Hood 
and Will Scarlet.? The legend commences by sending 
out Robin from his bower in Sherwood in quest of a fat 
buck, or a friar with something in his pocket ; for it ap- 
pears, from an exclamation on the part of Little John, 
that there was little in the public purse and less in the 
public larder. The person whom it was his luck to 
encounter seemed a dandy of the finest water. 

“ As Robin Hood walked the forest along, 
It was in the mid of the day, 
There he was aware of a deft young man 
As ever walkt on the way. - 


His doublet was all of silk, ’tis said, 
His stockings like scarlet shone, 


And alone he walked on the greenwood path, 
To Robin Hood all unknown.” 


It is very likely that Robin regarded the stranger in 
his scarlet and silk with the same sort of sarcastic smile 
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that a veteran of Waterloo regards some soft thing of 
velvet and curls, as it passes him in Bond Street, scenting 
the air as it goes; but a herd of fat deer hove in sight, 
and this notion of the silken stranger was quickly al- 


tered. 


‘* The stranger he made no mickle ado, 

But he bent a right good bow, 

And the fattest of all the herd he slew, 
Forty good yards him fro, 

Well shot! well shot! quoth Robin Hood then, 
That shot was shot in time, 

And if thou wilt but accept of the place, 
I’ll make thee a yeoman of mine.” 


“A yeoman of thine!” said the other scornfully ; “ make 
haste and get out of my way, or by my faith thou shalt 
have buffets, and that instantly.” ‘Thou hadst best ab- 
stain from buffets,” replied Robin meekly ; “ for though 
I seem but a lone person, a blast of this little horn would 
bring friends, and strong ones.” 

* Thou hadst best not wind thy horn, he said, 
Whatever may be thy haste, 


For I can draw outa good bread-sword 
And quickly cut thy blast. 


Then Robin Hood bent a very good bow 
For to shoot he would full fain, 

And the stranger he bent a very good bow 
To shoot at bold Robin again.” 


“Hold! hold!” cried Robin, “this is the wrong way 
of going to work ; if we shoot, one of us will surely be 
slain ; but let us take sword and buckler, and go under 
yonder oak and prove ourselves.” “As I hope to be 
saved,”’ said the other, “ ’tis a good thought; so draw, 
and let us begin: beshrew me, if I fly one foot !” 

“ Then Robin he lent the stranger a blow 
Most scared him out of his wit ; 
Thou never lent blow, the stranger he said, 
That shall be better requit. . 


The stranger then drew a good broad-sword, 
And hit Robin on the crown ; 

Till from every hair of bold Robin’s head 
The blood ran trickling down.” 


“ Gad-a-mercy, good fellow !” exclaimed Robin, “ thou 
canst work as well with the broad-sword as with the bow ; 
I must know thy name and that of thy dwelling-piace 
before we go farther.” “ As for that,” replied the other, 
“T care not who knows that I was born in Maxwell 
town, that I am called the young Gamwell, and that, for 
killing my father’s steward, I am forced to the forest to 
seek an uncle of mine, whom some call Robin Hood.” 
This was a timely explanation for both ; the King of the 
Forest exclaimed— 

“ If thou art the consin of Robin Hood, then 
The sooner we shall have done; 
By the faith of my body, the stranger replied, 


I am his own sister’s son.’’ 


There was kissing and embracing good store on this 
discovery, says the ballad ; and Robin, who always loved 
to have a sharer in his joy, called out for Little John, 
who, on making his appearance, very deliberately pre- 
pared his weapon to strike on the part of his master. 
“Oh, no! no! friend John !” exclaimed Robin, interpos- 
ing ; “this must not be; he is my sister’s son, and cou- 
sins I have no other :” 

« But he shall be a bold yeoman of mine, 
My chief man next to thee ; 
And I, Robin Hood, and thou, Little John, 
And Will Scarlet—the three, 
Shall live the best and bravest outlaws 
That range the north countree.” 


We pass several other instances of Robin Hood’s 
mode of recruiting—some better, some worse than this— 
for the sake of those ballads which treat of his courage 
and kindness towards his followers when they fell into 
trouble gerd were led to the gallows by the sheriff of Not- 
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tingham. If we may credit tradition and verse, the 
county, through the cunning and bravery of the Outlaw, 
had a short lease of her sheriffs, who were all alike stub- 
born, vindictive, and unfortunate. The ballad which 
represents him rescuing the widow’s three sons and hang- 
ing the sheriff in their stead is from the York edition of 
* Robin Hood’s Garland,’ and is looked on by Ritson as 
one of the oldest extant. There are many variations: the 
silly old woman is made by one into a “ gay ladye,” but 
with much less propriety than what is common to popular 
emendations. Like many other national rhymes, this 
ballad begins by praising the season: there are twelve 
months, says the minstrel, in the year, but the merriest of 
all is the merry month of May, and in that month it was 
the pleasure of Robin Hood to take a walk towards the 
town of Nottingham, where he met an old woman crying 
bitterly : he proceeded to question her. 


“ What news, what news, thou silly old woman, 
What news hast thou for me? . 
Said she, three squires in Nottingham town 
To-day are condemned to die.” 


“What have they done, old dame, to deserve this?” 
inquired the Outlaw, moved by her tears. “ Have they 
burned parishes, or murdered priests, or injured virgins ?” 
“ They have neither,” said the old woman, “ burned 
parishes, nor murdered priests, nor harmed virgins—and 
yet they must die.” 

** Now what have they done, said Robin Hood then, 

Old woman, now tell to me. 

Oh, its for slaying the king’s fallow deer 
And bending their bows with thee. 

Dost thou not mind now, Robin, she said, 
Since I made you sup and dine— 

By the faith of my body, quoth bold Robin Hood, 
You tell’t in a capital time.” 


He said no more, for words would only impede, not 
help, in the deed which he now resolved to do: moved by 
the memory of the old woman’s kindness in other days, 
and his affection for the three yeomen who had borne 
bows at his bidding, he continued his walk towards Not- 
tingham, till he met with a begging pilgrim, who, in 
answer to his inquiry confirmed the old woman’s tale, 
that three good squires were condemned to die that day 
at Nottingham. He took his measures at once. 


* Come, change thy apparel with me, old man, 
Come, change ef apparel for mine; 
Here’s forty good shillings in white silver, 
Go spend it in ale or wine. 


O thine apparel is good, he said, 
And mine is ragged and torn ; 
Wherever you go, wherever you ride, 
Laugh not an old man to scorn. 
Come, change thy apparel with me, old churl, 
Come, change thy apparel with mine ; 
Here are twenty pieces of good red gold, 
To feast thy brethren with wine.” 


The sight of the gold and the dress of Lincoln green 
overcame the Palmer’s reluctance, and the transfer was 
made, much, it would seem, to the amusement of both: 
Robin’s carelessness of consequences, and, the indulgence 
of humour, ever in moments of peril and danger, are 
pictured in many a ballad, nor are they omitted here. 

“ Then Robin put on the old man’s cloak, 

Was patched black, blue, and red ; 

He thought no shame, the lee-day long, 
To bear the bags of bread. 

Then he put on the old man’s breeks, 
Were patched from side to side ; 

By the breath of my body, bold Robin can say, 
This man loved little pride.” 


For every rag Robin had a joke, for every patch a 
un: the old Palmer’s high-crowned hat, his darned 
ose and shoes, mended above and below, and armed 








with broad-headed hob-nails, were not put on without 
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a sally, severally and collectively ; and when the exchange 
was completed, Robin, surveying himself, declared it was 
a good habit which made the man, and hastened on his 


errand of mercy. 


* Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone 

With a link down and a down; 

And there he met with the proud Sheriff, 
Who was walking about the town. 

O Christ, now save, O Sheriff! he said, 
O Christ, now save and see! 

Now what will you give to a silly old man, 
To-day will your hangman be !” 


Now the Sheriff seemed a man to whom nothing could 
be a warning: in the disguise once of a beggar, another 
time in that of an old woman, Robin had wrought him 
both sorrow and woe; but at present he looked on the 
disguised Outlaw without any suspicion, and answered,— 

“ Some suits, some suits, the Sheriff he said, 

Some suits will I give to thee ; 

Some suits, some suits, and pence thirteen, 
To-day is a hangman’s fee. 

Then Robin he turns him round about, 
And jumps from stone to stone ; 

By the faith of my ae the Sheriff he said, 
Well jumpt, thou silly old man.” 


It would appear that while this conversation continued 
the three condemned men, accompanied by the Sheriff’s 
soldiers, were on their way to the gibbet, which stood with- 
out the walls of the town; and that on the other hand the 
bands of the Outlaw had approached unseen, and concealed 
themselves, whence they might advance and take an effec- 
tual part in the fray which they knew to be at hand. 
These matters influenced the reply of Robin, who knew 
well when it was best to come to extremities. 

“ ] ne’er was a hangman ir all my life ; 

My curse upon the trade ; 

And cursed be he, said the bold Robin, 
That first a hangman made. 

I’ve a bag for meal and a bag for malt, 
A bag for barley and corn, 

A bag for bread, and a bag for beef, 
And a bag for my little horn.” 


The Sheriff on this began to regard Robin with in- 
quiring eyes; and desired to know the use of the little 
horn which he bore in his bag. “ It isa horn,” said the 
Outlaw, producing it, “ which I got from a friend of 
mine, and were I to set it to my mouth it might blow 
small good for thee.” ‘O, wind your horn, saucy fel- 
low,” said the Sheriff; “ wind it as loud as you please.” 

“ The first loud blast that he did blow 

He blew both loud and shrill; 

A hundred and fifty of Robin Hood’s men 
Came riding over the hill. 

The next loud blast that he did give 
He blew both loud and amain; 

As he blew, full sixty of Robin Hood’s men 
Came shining over the plain.” 


Even this vision of armed meh in nowise alarmed the 
other, whose inveterate stupidity seems to have reridered 
him less fit to meet aiid foil Robin and his wiles than 
any Sheriff on record : his final audit may be related in 
the graphic words of the ballad-maker :— 


“ O, who are those, the Sheriff he said, 

Come tripping it over the lea? 

O, they are my servants, bold Rebin can say, 
And their visit is meant to thee, 

So they took the gallows from the slack, 
And placed it in the glen, 

And thereon they hanged the proud Sheriff, 
And released their own three men.” 


Robin Hood’s rescue of Will Stutely, though equally 
daring and successful as that of the widow’s three sons, 
has been less fortunate in finding a poet to give the de- 
lails with the right simplicity and drama-like force. 
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Though taken from the black-letter rolls of Anthony-a- 
Wood, it is a very modern as well as unpoetic com- 
position : it is likely, indeed, that the author let loose his 
muse on some old ballad or tradition, and thought to do 
it high honour by bestowing on it a more polished air 
and scholar-like spirit. He begins his narrative by re- 
lating that Will Stutely was taken prisoner by the Sheriff 
of Nottingham, and condemned to be hanged. The 
yeoman who told Robin the news added that Will, 
though taken by surprise, slew two men before he was 
mastered. ‘Ah, he’s a gallant fellow,” said the Out- 
law, “ and shall be rescued, and that speedily.” 


“ He clothed himself in scarlet red, 

His men were all in green; 

A finer show throughout the world 
Inno place could be seen. 

Goud Lord! it was a gallant sight 
To see them all on a row; 

With every man a good broad-sword, 
Aud eke a good yew bow.” 


Formerly Robin took a wily way to work the liberation 
of his men: but he seems to have considered stratagem in 
this case needless, and so marched openly towards Notting- 
ham, and, taking post within sight of the castle where 
his man lay, sent forward one of his yeomen to col- 
lect intelligence. No one was so ready as an old Palmer 
to say that Will Stutely was about to be marched to the 
gallows, and that the crowd was gathering to witness his 
death. 

« Now fare thee well, thou good old man, 
Farewell and thanks to thee ; 


If Stutely hanged be this day, 
Revenged his death will be. 


He was scarce well from the Palmer gone 
But the gates were opened wide, 

And out of the castle Will Stutely came, 
Guarded on every side.” 


Poor Will looked round, but his master showed none 
of his force, and so imagining that he must die, desired 
to die in character. ‘Give me a sword,” he exclaimed, 
“and unbind my hands ; and I will fight thee and all 
thy men till I lie dead on the ground.” “ Nay, nay,” 
said the Sheriff, to whom this request was addressed, “ I 
have sworn that thou shalt die by the rope, and not by 
the sword ; so prepare thee.” They were now at the 
gallows’ foot; and while Will looked to the crowd 
around in hope of recognising the plume of bold Robin, 
and then glanced up at the “fatal tree,” whence a 
ready noose dangled, Little John pressed forward and 
said— 

“ ] pray thee, Will, before thou die, 
Of thy dear friends take leave— 


I needs must borrow him for awhile; 
How sayest thou, master Shrieve ? 

Now as I live, the Sheriff he said, 
That varlet will I know; 

Some sturdy rebel is that same 
Therefore let him not go.” 


But Little John, though slow of speech, was ever quick 
in action, cut Will’s bonds, armed him with a sword 
twitched from the hand of a soldier, and, setting back to 
back, gallantly resisted all the efforts of the Sheriff to 
take or slay them. Moreeffectual help was at hand, and 
this was announced in the characteristic way of the So- 
vereign of the Forest :— 

‘* With that an arrow by them flew, 

I wist from Robin Hood: 

Make haste, make haste, the Sheriff he said ; 
Make haste, for it is good, 

The Sheriff is gone, his doughty men 
Thought it no boot to stay ; 

But, as their master had them taught, 
They ran full fast away.” 


“ Stop, Sheriff,” cried Will Stutely ; “let me take my 
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leave before you go. What! do you dream of taking 
Robin Hood, and - dare not meet him?” “OQ, ill be- 
tide you, sir Sheriff,” said Robin, returning his sword to 


the sheath ; “ill betide you for going so soon; the work 
is complete, and my blade may rest in the scabbard.” 


1 little thought, Will Stutely said, 

When I came to this place, 

For to have met with Little John, 
Or seen my master’s face. 

O, once again, my comrades all, 
We shall in the greenwood meet, 

Where we shall make our bowstrings twang 
Music for us most sweet.” 


These and similar exploits made the Nottingham woods 
dangerous for a time to their sovereign, and he removed 
his roving camp into the forests of Yorkshire, where his 
name is still associated with bank and bay, and hill and 
dell, and glen and stream; nay, the well out of which 
Robin and his chivalry drank found such favour in the 
eyes of one of the Carlisle Howards, that he erected a” 
handsome stone arch over the spring, where passengers 
used to halt and drink, and bestow alms on two old people, 
who, as late as half a century ago, found it profitable to 
abide by the well, and keep it in order. (See cut, p. 301.) 
It may be found about four miles north of Doncaster, in 
a small hollow close by the highway, with its arch still 
in good order, and its water pure; but the attendant 
spirits are departed, and the spring is left with no other 
proteetion but the fame of Robin Hood. 

A. C. 





SOURCES OF FEVER. 
{From ‘ Report of Poor Law Commissioners,’ Appendix, June 8, 1833.) 


Ir is a matter of experience that, during the decomposition 
of dead or organic substances, whether vegetable or animal, 
aided by heat and moisture, and other peculiarities of cli- 
mate, a poison is generated, which, when in a state of 
high concentration, is capable of producing instantaneous 
death, by a single inspiration of the air in which it is 
diffused. 

Experience also shows that this poison, even when it is 
largely diluted by admixture with atmospheric air, and 
when, consequently, it is unable to prove thus suddenly 
fatal, is still the fruitful source of sickness and mortality, 
partly in proportion to its intensity, and partly in — 
to the length of time and the constancy with which the bod 
remains exposed to it. Facts without number, long observed, 
such as the great amount of sickness and mortality in 
marshy districts, the fevers and dysenteries incident to 
armies on their encampment in certain localities, several 
hundred men being sometimes seized with disease in a 
single night, and great numbers dying within twenty-four or 
thirty hours; the dreadful destruction which occasionally 
took place in ships’ crews, in ships in which cleanliness had 


been neglected, and especially in which the bilge-water | passa; 


had been allowed to collect and putrefy, sufficiently attested 
the presence, in certain situations, of a deadly poison. But 
this poison was too subtle to be reduced to a tangible form. 
Even its existence was ascertainable only by its mortal in- 
fluenee on the human body; and although the induction 
commonly made as to its origin, namely, that it is the pro- 
duct of putrefying vegetable and animal matter, appeared 
inevitable, seeing that its virulence is always in proportion 
to the quantity of vegetable and animal matters present, 
and to the perfect combination of the circumstances favour- 
able to their decomposition, still the opinion could only be 
regarded as an inference. 

ut modern science has recently succeeded in making a 
most important step in the elucidation of this subject. 

It has now been demonstrated by direct experiment, that 
in certain situations in which the air is loaded with poison- 
ous exhalations, the poisonous matter consists of vegetable 
and animal substance in a high state of putrescency. If a 
quantity of air in which such exhalations are present be col- 
lected, the vapour may be condensed by cold and other 

mts: a residuum is obtained, which on examination is 
found to be composed of vegetable or animal matter, in a 
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state of high putrefaction. This matter constitutes a deadly 
poison. minute quantity of this poison, applied to an 
animal previously in sound health, destroys life, with the 
most intense symptoms of malignant fever. If, for example, 
ten or twelve drops of a fluid containing this highly putrid 
matter be injected into the jugular vein of a dog, the 
animal is seized with acute fever; the action of the heart is 
inordinately excited, the respiration becomes accelerated, 
the heat increased, the prostration of strength extreme, the 
muscular power so exhausted that the animal lies on the 
ground wholly unable to stir, or to make the slighest effort - 
and after a short time it is actually seized with the black 
vomit, identical in the nature of the matter evacuated with 
that which is thrown up by a person labouring under yellow 
fever. By varying the intensity and the dose of the poison 
thus obtained, it is possible to produce fever of almost 
any type, endowed with almost any degree of mortal 
power. 

It is proved further, that when this poison is diffused in 
the atmosphere, and is transported to the lungs in the in- 
spired air, it enters directly into the blood, and produces 
various diseases, the nature of which is materially modified, 
according as the vegetable or the animal matter predomi- 
nates in the poison. In the exhalations which arise from 
marshes, bogs, and other uncultivated and undrained places, 
vegetable matter predominates; such exhalations contain a 
poison which produces, principally, intermittent fever or 
ague, and remittent fever. 

The exhalations which accumulate in close, ill-ventilated, 
and crowded apartments in the confined situations of 
densely populated cities, where no attention is paid to the 
removal of putrefying and excrementitious substances, con- 
sist chiefly of animal matter; such exhalations contain a 
poison which produces continued fever of the typhoid cha- 
racter. here are situations, as has been stated, in which 
the poison generated is so intense and deadly, that a single 
inspiration of it is capable of producing instantaneous 
death; there are others in which a few inspirations of it 
are capable of destroying life in from two to twelve hours; 
and there others, again, as in dirty and neglected ships, in 
damp, crowded, and filthy gros, in the crowded wards of 
ill-ventilated hospitals, filled with persons labouring under 
malignant surgical diseases, and some forms of typhus 
fever in the crowded, filthy, close, unventilated, damp, un- 
drained habitations of the poor, in which the poison gene- 
rated, although not so immediately fatal, is still too potent 
to be breathed long, even by the most healthy and robust, 
without producing fever of a highly dangerous and mortal 
character. 

But it would be a most inadequate view of the pernicious 
agency of this poison, if it were restricted to the diseases 
commonly produced by its direct operation. It is a matter 
of constant observation, that even when not present in suf- 
ficient intensity to produce fever, by disturbing the function 
of some organ, or set of organs, and thereby weakening the 
general system, this poison acts as a powerful —e 
cause of some of the most common and fatal ies to 
which the human body is subject. - - + 

_The deaths occasioned in this country by diseases of the 
digestive organs, for example, by inflammation of the air- 
ges and lungs, and by consumption, form a large 

roportion of the annual mortality. No one who lives long 
in, or near, a malarian district is ever for a single hour free 
from some disease of the digestive organs. By the disorder 
of the digestive organs, the body is aa so much enfeebled 
that it is wholly incapable of resisting the frequent and 
sudden changes of temperature to which this climate 18 
subject ; the consequence is that the person thus enfeebled 
perishes by inflammation set up in some vital organ, and 
more especially in the air- and lu or by con- 
sumption, the consequence of that inflammation. If then, 
as is commonly computed, of the total number of deaths 
that take place annually over the whole surface of the globe 
nearly one-half is caused by fever in its different forms, to 
this sum must be added the number who perish by the 
diseases caused by the indirect operation of this poison. 
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